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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON MILITARY GEOGRAPHY 
By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON 

The reader who finds his way to that shelf in the library set apart for 
books on military geography will today see it much more heavily laden than 
in 1914. It may interest him to scan the contents of certain of the more 
recent additions and to gain an impression of their general scope and 
value. "With little difficulty he can separate the new works on this sub- 
ject into two classes: those written for the purpose of instructing the 
soldier in the elements of map reading, topographic sketching, and other 
military duties more or less geographical in character ; and those addressed 
to that part of the public interested in the broader principles of strategic 
geography. 

Military Manuals 

In the first class belongs a small volume on "Map Reading and Topo- 
graphical Sketching" by the professor of drawing in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, Edwin R. Stuart. 1 As would be expected in a book from 
the pen of an author occupying Professor Stuart's position, the text is 
clearly written and is illustrated by a good selection of simple diagrams 
and sketches in addition to one large-scale specimen topographic sheet. 
Nine chapters are devoted to map reading and treat the usual range of 
topics, such as map scales, conventional signs, representation of relief by 
contours and hachures, and methods of orienting and using maps in the 
field. Then follow four chapters on topographic surveying and sketching 
and one on panorama sketching. The book is convenient in size and suf- 
ficiently complete for its purpose. 

The author of a second work on "Map Reading and Panorama Sketch- 
ing" modestly conceals his identity under the phrase "by an instructor." 2 
In size this book does not differ greatly from the one already mentioned, but 
it covers a somewhat broader field. Half the text (eight chapters) is con- 
cerned with map reading, including sections on lettering maps, map 
enlargement, and topographic sketching. Panorama sketching receives two 
chapters, while three chapters are given to the prismatic compass and its 
uses. Admirable sketches and maps in color combine with the well-arranged 
text to make a most creditable little book. 

Less can be said in favor of Captain Barber's "Military Map Reading 
and Intelligence Training." 3 The book is of convenient pocket size and 

IE. R. Stuart: Map Reading and Topographical Sketching, xi and 139 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1918. $1.00. 7H x 5 inches. 

2 Map Reading and Panorama Sketching. By an instructor. 2nd edit., revised and enlarged. 113 pp. ; 
maps, ills., index. Sifton, Praed & Co., Ltd., London, 1917. 4s. 6d. 1% x 5% inches. 

3 CD. A.Barber: [Military] Map Reading and Intelligence Training. 179 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. 
Penton Press Co., Cleveland, 1917. $2.60. 7x4!^ inches. 
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contains some very good sketch maps reproduced in colors; but the text is 
a strange mixture of unnecessary detail, childishly simple discussions or 
explanations, and technical descriptions. "Intelligence Training" gives 
wide latitude to the author's pen, and we read about bomb throwing, how 
to play games, trajectories of bullets, care of the feet, types of rifles, three 
ways to crawl on the ground, and other equally related topics. The so- 
called "Preface" is but a table of contents without page numbers, while 
only two out of the first twenty-one plates are numbered, and those two 
apparently wrongly so. As the text contains many cross references to 
plates by number, and as the unnumbered plates are often without title or 
any suggestion as to what they represent, the reader is hopelessly baffled. 
Add the facts that the style is crude and the grammatical construction of 
the text far from being above criticism, and one is justified in wondering 
how the book ever came to be published in its present form. 

Bryant and Hughes' "Map Work" 4 is a larger volume than any of those 
previously mentioned and covers a wider range of topics than its title would 
indicate. The first chapter, for example, discusses elementary principles 
of mechanical drawing and land surveying, and there are chapters on the 
uses of the compass, on panorama sketching, and on the methods of making 
and reporting military reconnaissances. For the rest the usual topics are 
treated, such as map scales and conventional signs, methods of representing 
relief, the processes of map making from triangulation through plane-table 
traversing to contouring, and the principles of map reading. One appendix 
contains lists of suggested problems and exercises for each chapter, while 
two others give descriptions of instruments and an explanation of the use 
of the theodolite. The illustrations are good, and the subject matter is 
well arranged. 

Students Army Training Corps Textbook 
One is tempted to place in a class by itself a more pretentious work on 
"Military Geology and Topography," 5 the joint product of eighteen geolo- 
gists and geographers collaborating under the editorship of Professor H. B. 
Gregory. Those who have knowledge of the valuable services rendered by 
Major T. B. David, chief geologist of the British Expeditionary Force, and 
his assistants ; by Colonel A. H. Brooks, geologist of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, and his staff ; by the seventy or more geologists attached to 
the German armies; and by other geologists "and physiographers actively 
engaged during the world war in making earth science the ally of military 
science, will have no doubt of the urgent need of instructing army officers 
in the principles of geology as well as in topography. They, at least, will 

4 V. S. Bryant and T. H. Hughes : Map Work. 174 pp. ; maps, diagrs.. ills. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1918. 5s. 9 x 6H Inches. 

5 H. E. Gregory, edit. : Military Geology and Topography : A Presentation of Certain Phases of 
Geology. Geography and Topography for Military Purposes. Prepared and issued under the auspices 
of the Division of Geology and Geography, National Research Council, xv and 281 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
ills., index. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. $1.25. 9x6 inches. 
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appreciate that a serious textbook on "Military Geology and Topography" 
should prove most useful in the educational program of any institution 
giving courses in military training. 

When the Students Army Training Corps was established the need for 
such a textbook became pressing, and the Division of Geology and Geog- 
raphy of the National Research Council undertook to meet the need by 
enlisting the services of many experts in the two sciences. The volume 
which resulted may perhaps suffer in some degree from its multiple author- 
ship and from the further fact that it was prepared quickly to meet a 
national emergency; yet it must take a high place as the most serious 
attempt ever made to focus the attention of military men upon those facts 
and principles of geological and geographical science which have proved to 
be applicable to military problems. There are chapters on rocks, rock 
structures, and their representation by means of geological maps; on rock 
weathering and soils; on rivers, lakes, and swamps and their uses in mili- 
tary operations ; on the geological conditions of water supply ; on plains, 
plateaus, mountains, and other land forms and the effect of their peculiar 
topography on warfare; on map reading and, still more important, on the 
interpretation of land forms as represented by maps; and a final chapter 
on the economic and military uses of minerals. The book contains over 
one hundred illustrations, including excellent series of block diagrams by 
Frederick K. Morris and Armin K. Lobeck. It is a good kind of book and 
the best of its kind. 

Books on Strategic Geography 

Among recent books on the broader subject of strategic geography are 
two small volumes by the British author, Dr. Vaughan Cornish. "When 
the war broke out, Dr. Cornish offered his services as an instructor in 
geography to assist in training the new British armies by delivering lectures 
to officers at the various camps and training centers. The promptness with 
which the army authorities accepted his offer, less than three weeks after 
war was declared, indicates that they attached much value to geographical 
training. Later the Admiralty accepted a similar offer from Dr. Cornish, 
and altogether some ten thousand military officers and a large number of 
naval officers listened to lectures on the topics which are briefly treated in 
a little book of short essays entitled "Naval and Military Geography of 
the British Empire. ' ' 6 

The essays cover a wide range of subjects, the group classified under 
naval geography including discussions of the strategic position of the North 
Sea in relation to the Atlantic routes, Ireland as the key to Great Britain 's 
naval communications, the relation of British and German North Sea bases, 
the great sea route via the Suez Canal which forms the geographical axis 

6 Vaughan Cornish: Naval and Military Geography of the British Empire (Considered in Relation to 
the War with Germany). Lectures given during 1914-16 to officers of the navy and army, viii and 140 pp.; 
maps, ills., index. Hugh Rees, Ltd.. London, 1916. 8J-6 x hte inches. 
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of the British Empire, and Britain's control of the Indian Ocean by pos- 
session of its dominating country, India. 

The section on military geography includes topics equally varied, from 
the strategic geography of the Cologne-Essen district, and the belt of terri- 
tory from Holland to Calais lying between this vital area and England, to 
the geographic features of Bulgaria and Serbia, which operated as topo- 
graphic defenses on both sides of the Orient railway route, and the nodal 
point Constantinople, the strategic importance of which today, as so often 
in the past, renders it difficult for the Great European Powers to decide 
its fate. 

Many of Dr. Cornish's essays are" disappointingly short and superficial. 
Thus Constantinople receives but two and a half small pages of large type, 
and Egypt, strategically one of the dominating positions in the world, but 
three pages. What the author does say is so interesting and suggestive 
that we wish he had gone farther and deeper. 

The same author's "Strategic Geography of the Great Powers," 7 based 
upon a single lecture delivered on the flagships of the Grand Fleet and 
elsewhere, describes the resources in men and material of each of the Great 
Powers, the distribution of these resources and the facilities for concentrat- 
ing them at strategic points, and the foreign positions which flank the lines 
of communication by which such concentration is necessarily effected. 
Here we find a somewhat fuller treatment of the strategic value of the 
Constantinople region than is given in his other book. The strategic geog- 
raphy of the Turkish Empire is considered in connection with Germany's 
grandiose scheme of a Teutonic state reaching from the North Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, and Germany itself is treated so as to portray its strategic 
situation in case it should conquer Mitteleuropa. In this respect the book 
deals with a past possibility which already begins to seem remote. Of 
present value, however, is the author's warning against the menace of an 
alliance between Russia and Germany, doubly dangerous because of the sup- 
plementary character of their respective military and economic resources. 

The American will read with special interest Dr. Cornish's ideas on the 
remarkably favorable strategic situation of the United States and on the 
high strategic value of the Panama Canal and its natural defenses. He 
makes an interesting comparison with the Suez Canal and notes that the 
tropical forests flanking the Panama Canal are barriers against land 
armies just as truly as are the deserts east and west of the Suez waterway ; 
while a blockade by sea is enormously difficult because two simultaneous 
operations on a large scale would be required. Dr. Cornish points the 
way to a fascinating field which must some day be covered in an exhaustive 
treatise on the strategic geography of the United States and her possessions. 

7 Vaughan Cornish: The Strategic Geography of the Great Powers (based on a lecture delivered 
during 1917 to officers of the Grand Fleet and of the British armies in France), viii and 114 pp.; maps, 
index. George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1918. 2s. 7x5 inches. 



